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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The date of publication of the present issue has 
been slightly advanced in order that it may reach 
members so far as possible in advance of the annual 
meeting. The meeting at St. Louis is not a sub- 
sidized delegate meeting but is nevertheless of un- 
usual importance in the fact that the President, 
the two Vice-Presidents, and the General Secretary 
are retiring at the same time. 

On page 591 of this issue is a brief statement in 
regard to comments received on the nomination of 
an administrative officer for President of the Associa- 
tion. It is hoped that this may eliminate any 
misunderstanding in the matter. 

A statement in regard to the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute and the dismissal of Professor 
Granville Hicks is reserved for publication in the 
January Bulletin. 

Under Notes from Periodicals particular atten- 
tion may be called to the comments by Dean Knode, 
on page 609, indicating the extent to which the 
activities of the Association in the protection of 
academic freedom and tenure are appreciated by at 
least one administrative officer. 

The statement on page 612 of Reasons for Mem- 
bership in the Association should also be widely 
serviceable. 

The December Chapter Letter dealing with vari- 
ous matters of importance was mailed on December 5. 


| 
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EDITORIAL 


LOCATION OF THE ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS 


For the information of new and perhaps other members it may be re- 
called that until 1929 the Association had no independent national office 
but was dependent on the hospitality of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology with which the Secretary had long been connected. 

In establishing permanent headquarters, considerations determining 
the choice of a location were naturally the need of proximity to organiza- 
tions and groups having related interests, and of reasonably easy contact 
with our own membership. From the second point of view a location 
more central geographically might have been indicated, but even in this 
respect it seemed important to bear in mind that members from all parts 
of the country are continually coming to the national capital for longer or 
shorter periods, not only as individuals but as members of organizations 
meeting there. In other respects the location in Washington gives oppor- 
tunity of fostering relations of great value. Among these may be men- 
tioned particularly the immediate proximity of the American Council on 
Education of which our Association has for many years been a constitu- 
ent member, housed in the same building with us at 744 Jackson Place; 
and the easy access to the United States Office of Education; American 
Council of Learned Societies; American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; National Research Council; National Education Asso- 
ciation; and American Association of University Women, with all of which 
we have had useful contacts and cordial cooperation. In a somewhat 
different category may be mentioned the acessibility of Library of Con- 
gress, the American Historical Association, the Smithsonian Institution, 
and the Carnegie Institution. The advantages of these contacts have 
increased with the passage of time. 

It is appropriate to recall these facts at this time since the practical 
question of retaining the present offices has arisen and has led the Coun- 
cil to authorize a lease of these headquarters accommodations for a term 
of years. Any incidental disadvantages resulting from a non-central 
location will continue to be offset, it is hoped, by holding either the 
annual meeting or a meeting of the Council, as well as the triennial sub- 
sidized delegate meeting, in the Middle West. 

H. W. T. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The twenty-second Annual Meeting is to be held at St. Louis, Decem- 
ber 30 and 31, with headquarters at the Jefferson Hotel. 

Local Committee: Walter L. Upson, Chairman, Washington Univer- 
sity; Jesse Osborn, Harris Teachers College; Richard F. Jones, Wash- 
ington University; James B. Macelwane, St. Louis University; Eugene 
Stephens, Washington University; Helene Evers, Lindenwood College. 

Stenographic Reports: Condensed stenographic reports of the Annual 
Meeting will be available about February 1, at $5.00 each, provided 20 
copies are applied for in advance. Delegates may also leave orders at 
the time of the meeting with the Treasurer at the registration desk. 


PROGRAM 


Monday, December 30, 1935 


9:00 a.m. Registration of delegates and members. 
10:00 a.m. First Session. 
Appointment of Committee on Resolutions. 
Proposals from Chapters. 
Report of Committee on Organization and Conduct of Local 
Chapters, Professor G. H. Ryden, Chairman, University 
of Delaware. 
Report of Committee on Organization and Policy, Professor 
S. A. Mitchell, Chairman, University of Virginia. 
Amendments of Constitution and By-Laws. 
1:00 p.m. Luncheon, with Addresses. 


2:30 p.m. Second Session. 

Report of Committee on Pensions and Insurance, Professor 
E. W. Patterson, Chairman, Columbia University. 

Report of Committee on Place and Function of Faculties in 
University and College Government, Professor G. H. 
Sabine, Chairman, Cornell University. 

Report of Progress of Committee on Effect of Depression 
and Recovery on Higher Education, Professor F. K. 
Richtmyer, Chairman, Cornell University; Professor M. 
M. Willey, Director of Studies, University of Minnesota. 
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Tuesday, December 31, 1935 


9:00 a.m. Third Session. 


Report of Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure, 
Professor Carl Wittke, Chairman, Ohio State University. 

Report of Committee on Freedom of Speech, Professor A. J. 
Carlson, Chairman, University of Chicago. 

Reports of Officers, Council, and other Committees. 

Report of Committee to Nominate Officers and Election of 
Officers. 

Unfinished and Miscellaneous Business. 


1:00 p. mM. Luncheon, with Addresses, including Address of the Retir- 
ing President. 


Note: Sessions of the Council will be held Sunday, December 29, at 
2:00 p.m., Monday, December 30, at 7:30 Pp. M., Tuesday, December 31, 
at the close of the Luncheon, and at such other hours as may be deter- 
mined. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Announcement is made in the November Bulletin of the 22nd Annual 
Meeting of the Association in New York, January 16 and 17, 1936. 
The general theme of the sessions will be ‘““The College in Social Prog- 
ress.” Of special interest to our Association is the report to be made 
by B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette, on the questionnaire sent to our members 
during the past year and representing a biographical analysis of col- 
lege teachers in this country. 

Two of the main sections in this issue are a symposium on Alumni 
Funds—Programs and Techniques, and a continuation of the section 
in the May issue, ‘“The Beginning of Wisdom,” dealing mainly with 
religion in higher institutions. Among the articles in this section may 
be mentioned ‘‘Facts and Impressions Concerning the Present Status 
of Religion among Students,”” by M. W. Lampe, which makes a concise, 
systematic summary of results. 

Attention is called to the appointment of a committee by President 
Butler at Columbia University to study ‘‘a joint curriculum of liberal 
arts and sciences and the theory and practice of education in prepara- 
tion for high school and college teaching.” The study was prompted by 
a letter of Dean Gildersleeve of Barnard College stating that ‘‘conditions 
and requirements in the public schools in many states are making it 
increasingly difficult for graduates of liberal arts colleges to teach in 
public schools,”’ 


— 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


The leading article in the October issue of the Educational Record is 
a concise and comprehensive survey of ‘“Examinations, Old and New: 
Their Uses and Abuses” by Max McConn. From the twenty summary 
paragraphs the following conclusions are quoted: 

“That the great bulk of our present huge examining activity is achieve- 
ment testing, using mainly the old essay-type examination, and devoted 
to the combined purposes of standards-enforcement and selection. 

“That the standards thus enforced are excellent and beneficial for 
one particular type of boy and girl and young man and young woman, 
namely, those of superior bookish ability. 

“That those same standards, however, because of their uniformity 
and rigidity, are thwarting and damaging to all other kinds and degrees of 
capacity. 

“That we need, therefore, to serve these other kinds and degrees, 
many more, diversified standards, involving new kinds of courses and 
schools and methods and disciplines and goals. 

“That for the demonstration and maintenance of these new diversified 
standards we shall need a parallel diversification of achievement tests, 
of improved reliability. 

“That with the development of such diversification, however, the 
major use of examinations will come to be, not the enforcement of stand- 
ards, but guidance. 

“That some parts of our present standards-enforcement examining 
are justifiable, including examinations for professional licensure and for 
admission, promotion, and graduation in professional schools, endowed 
colleges, and private secondary and elementary schools. . . . 

“That the alleged utility of examinations as an incentive to study is 
largely an illusion and rationalization; at best a minor, incidental value 
realized only in cases where the goal set is thoroughly appropriate to 
the students’ capacities. 

“That the utility claimed for examinations as a method of instruction 
can be genuinely realized only when examinations are used specifically 
for that end and divorced from standards-enforcement. .. . 

“That the general use of examinations for guidance and of cumulative 
records will ultimately go far toward solving the problems of admission 
to college, of professional and other vocational guidance, and of the 
needed diversification of standards.” 

The article by Raymond Walters which follows, entitled ‘“‘Should the 
Number of Professional Students Be Restricted?’ assembles useful 
statistics of numbers now in the professions of law, college and univer- 
sity teaching, engineering, and medicine, and makes extended analysis 
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and discussion of conditions in the medical profession. A constructive 
conclusion presented as ‘‘a personal view’’ is based on the two assump- 
tions that the advantage of the whole of society rather than that of any 
profession is paramount, and that satisfactory conditions within a pro- 
fession are a matter of intimate public concern. In applying the “new 
approach” to the question of limitations of number in professions he 
“emphasizes quality rather than quantity.’’ With application to the 
medical profession he contends for the limitations on admission to 
medical schools as determined by more rigorous enforcement of the 
standards of expertness, character, and personality of candidates. 

Other articles include those on ‘‘Academic Freedom,’’ by Chancellor 
C. W. Flint, Syracuse, and the “1935 College Sophomore Testing Pro- 
gram.” 

Among the reports of the Council’s activities should be noted the 
newly established Financial Advisory Service which places at the disposal 
of all educational institutions expert information and advice on numerous 
financial problems. Announcement is made of the study of the formula- 
tion of tentative standards of guiding principles of secondary education 
under the direction of a Committee of Twenty-One with W. C. Eells as 
Coordinator and Advisor in Washington. Further announcement is 
made of the forthcoming third edition of the Handbook of American 
Colleges and Universities which, it is expected, will be published in 
the spring of 1936. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


In the annual report of the Institute, Dr. Duggan characterizes inter- 
national relations as involving a constantly increasing emphasis upon 
nationalism and militarism, and the influence of the League of Nations 
as steadily declining as an agency for collective security. In cultural 
affairs the same trend is visible. The reaction on American schools and 
colleges, and other countries such as Turkey and China, has been in more 
than one respect unfavorable. The report describes an interesting ex- 
periment made possible by a grant from the Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion under which foreign lectures have been furnished for a considerable 
number of American colleges and universities not ordinarily included in 
exchange arrangements. Mention is made of the translation of the 
Memoirs of Friedrich Paulsen, now in progress. Statistics follow in re- 
gard to exchange students with various countries and of institutions in 
the United States on foreign countries which they have attended. A 
table of the number of foreign students in the colleges and universities 
of the United States during recent years shows a maximum of 9961 in 
1930-31 followed by a decline to 5805 in 1933-34 and a slight advance to 
5887 last year. 
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The November News Bulletin includes a discussion of International 
Student Exchanges with countries under dictatorships. In spite of cer- 
tain objections the Director concludes that such exchanges should still 
be maintained. An account is given of the Third Conference of the In- 
ternational Inquiry on Examinations held at Folkestone, England, last 
June. A list follows of visiting foreign professors at colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States for the current year. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


The following members have recently represented the Association at 
various meetings of Associations, inaugurations, and chapter meetings: 

Professor Ralph V. Bangham, Wooster, at the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Anspach, Ashland College, November 8. 

Professor W. W. Cook, Northwestern, at the Regional Conference of 
Association of American Colleges at Beloit, Wisconsin, October 29. 

Professor F. J. Tschan, Pennsylvania State, at chapter meeting, 
Bucknell University. 

Professor W. Brooke Graves, Temple, at the 50th Anniversary of 
Bryn Mawr College, November 1 and 2. 


DATES OF MEETINGS 


American Society of Zoologists, and Genetics Society of America, 
Princeton, December 30—January 1. 

American Astronomical Society, Princeton University, December 
26-28. 

National Organic Chemistry Symposium, Rochester, December 30- 
January 1. 

International Conference on Technical Education, Rome, May 28-30, 
1936. 


NOTES FROM THE WASHINGTON OFFICE 


The Committee of the Council on the nomination of a General Secre- 
tary has continued correspondence with advisers and possible nominees, 
and has held a meeting with the general Committee to Nominate Officers, 
December 13. It is expected that in accordance with the Council vote of 
October 12 two or more names will be presented to the Council at a 
special session Monday evening, December 30, in case the Association 
has by that time adopted the pending Constitutional amendment 
authorizing the Council to elect the General Secretary. 

At the meeting of Committee Y held in Washington on November 1 
and 2 the general plan of study was presented by Dr. Malcolm M. 
Willey, director of studies. Following careful discussion, the plan was 


me, 
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approved. At the annual meeting of the Association in St. Louis on 
December 30 and 31, Dr. Willey will appear on the program to discuss 
the project as it has now been formulated. Following such discussion 
as may develop at that time, and in the light of it, a final revision of the 
outline will be prepared and made ready for general distribution among 
the chapters. It is the hope of the Committee that this outline will serve 
as the basis of discussion for at least one meeting of each chapter, and 
that comments will be forwarded to Dr. Willey, whose mail address is 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. In the preparation 
of the outline of study which is to be followed, the Committee confronted 
various alternative possibilities at almost every step. In his report 
at St. Louis, Dr. Willey will give some consideration to these alterna- 
tives so that chapter delegates may understand fully the factors that 
have shaped the thinking of the Committee. 

At the St. Louis meeting, Dr. F. K. Richtmyer, chairman of Com- 
mittee Y, will present a special report covering current practices relating 
to appointments, salary adjustments, and promotions. 

On November 13 and 14 Dr. Willey attended regional meeting of the 
A. A. U. P. at Norman, Oklahoma, and discussed with the delegates the 
plans of the Committee. 

Communications have been received from several chapters protesting 
the nomination of an “administrative officer” for president of the As- 
sociation. The Nominating Committee (including no administrative 
officer) had no mandate to exclude any group of Active members from 
consideration and had already made its report before the protests were 
received. The Association has repeatedly elected deans as its presi- 
dents. A proposal has since been made to the Council that the general 
question of the eligibility of deans for active membership and for hold- 
ing national or local offices be dealt with by a referendum ballot of all 
Active members in connection with the mailing of January bills for dues. 
This should determine whether a change of the previous policy of the 
Association is desired by its general membership. 

The fall canvass has resulted in further substantial gains in member- 
ship which bring the total number of reinstatements and elections well 
over the 2000 mark. The sum of $2500, appropriated for the purpose 
of the canvass, has been spent for circular material, postage, and cleri- 
cal expenses. Since the discontinuance of such expenditure is contem- 
plated for 1936, it is anticipated that local membership committees and 
aides will themselves continue, with the momentum already achieved, 
the activity so excellently developed this year, 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 
CULVER-STOCKTON COLLEGE 


During the past few years the attention of Committee A has been 
called on a number of occasions to conditions of tenure in Culver- 
Stockton College (Canton, Missouri), an institution affiliated with the 
Church of the Disciples. President John H. Wood has been the head of 
the college since June, 1917. In March, 1935, the Board of Trustees 
voted to dismiss Professor L. J. Graham, Department of Chemistry, 
who had been on the staff since 1920, and after preliminary corre- 
spondence the decision was reached that a visit of inquiry should be made. 
Professor L. L. Bernard, Washington University, St. Louis, generously 
undertook this duty for the Association. Commencement fell on 
Tuesday, May 28, 1935, and it was obviously important that the inquiry 
should be prosecuted before this date. Professor Bernard reached 
Canton on the previous Sunday, and spent Monday conducting many 
interviews with professors, students, and others. On the next Friday 
he had an interview with President Wood in St. Louis. Professor 
Bernard has prepared and submitted a lengthy report giving verbatim 
or in summary the testimony gathered by him, and stating his conclu- 
sions from this testimony. The following condensed statement is based 
principally upon this report, and contains quotations from it. Presi- 
dent Wood takes issue with certain aspects of the report, but has chal- 
lenged no statements of fact carried into the statement below. 

In 1917, Culver-Stockton College was in a bad financial condition, 
which President Wood greatly improved. The institution was ad- 
mitted to the Missouri College Union in 1920 and to the North Central 
Association of Colleges in 1924. It has naturally suffered severely from 
the current depression. Some departments have been abolished. 
Salaries, including that of President Wood, have been cut and salary 
payments have at times been doubtful even on the reduced scales. 
Earlier complaints submitted to the Association bore some relation to the 
administration’s methods of meeting these money difficulties. In the 
Graham case, such relationship seems comparatively remote. 

The reasons stated by President Wood for the dismissal of Professor 
Graham are as follows: 


1. Failure to support and attend church. 

2. Lack of diligence in caring for the chemistry laboratory and 
keeping it in proper condition. 

3. Sale of life insurance to an extent interfering with due perform- 
ance of professorial duties. 

On these charges, Professor Bernard reports in substance as follows: 


- 
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1. At no time since Professor Graham came to Culver-Stockton 
College has he been free from debt. Nevertheless, soon after his ar- 
rival he pledged $300 toward the erection of a new church and ulti- 
mately paid that pledge in full. He served for one year as Superinten- 
dent of the Sunday School. When salaries were cut during the depres- 
sion, Professor Graham dropped his lodge dues, surrendered a large 
part of life insurance, and cut his church pledges. He admits having 
become less regular in church attendance. On consideration of all the 
evidence relating to this charge, Professor Bernard finds that Professor 
Graham ‘‘may have been somewhat indiscreet in his connections with 
the church in recent years, and possibly in the times which he chose for 
playing cards [bridge]’’ but states that “‘it is difficult to consider the 
facts here stated, even at their worst, as an effective cause for his dis- 
missal from the college.” 

2. Professor Bernard examined the chemistry laboratory, finding it 
“quite old in general equipment and not very clean.”” Professor Graham 
states that he and his assistants were responsible for keeping desks, 
shelves, and storerooms in order, and that he took reasonable pains to 
discharge this responsibility. Professor Bernard finds that Professor 
Graham’s “‘laboratory management may have been something of an 
offense, but it did not seem to impress the majority of his colleagues as 
sufficient cause for his dismissal.”’ 

3. Professor Bernard reports: ‘Professor Graham may have been 
somewhat indiscreet in approaching members of the college in early 
years in an effort to sell insurance. But these mistakes seem to have 
been corrected in recent years and before the time of his dismissal. 
No one stated that he ever used unfair methods in this connection.” 
Statements made by various members of the faculty show that it has 
been common for professors in Culver-Stockton College to do outside 
work of various kinds, particularly during periods when their salaries 
were inadequate. Professor Graham’s contract for the year 1934-35 
specifically permits outside work. Professor Bernard goes on to say: 
“I can not discover that Professor Graham spent more time at his non- 
academic employment than some other members of the faculty at theirs, 
but he appears to have made more money at it. He claims that his 
large family and the substantial house he was paying for on a small 
salary compelled him to earn outside his academic pursuits.”” A sugges- 
tion was made that Professor Graham had not been sufficiently interested 
in pursuing graduate work for a Ph.D. Professor Bernard states that 
this charge was urged seriously by only one person whom he inter- 
viewed. This person was not President Wood. Professor Bernard 
collected substantial testimony to the effect that Professor Graham 
gave unstintingly of his time to extracurricular activities of the college, 
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in addition to his regular teaching duties; that he was able, efficient, 
and willing, doing everything he was asked to do. 

Speaking to the central question in the immediate case—the justice of 
the dismissal—Professor Bernard finds that ‘‘a large majority of [Profes- 
sor Graham’s] colleagues and apparently an overwhelming majority of 
the students were satisfied or enthusiastic with regard to his work and 
personality.”” He therefore concludes that ‘‘this dismissal was not justi- 
fied and should be condemned, both from the standpoint of the security 
of the profession and the best interests of Culver-Stockton College.” 

During his inquiry, Professor Bernard had pressed upon him by 
others than President Wood explanations for the dismissal differing 
from those officially put forward. These explanations include personal 
disagreement between Professor Graham and President Wood, not 
reflecting discredit on the former; participation by Professor Graham 
in suggestions for saving money otherwise than by salary cuts; and 
certain matters quite disconnected with Professor Graham’s merits as a 
professor, which matters would not be reasonable grounds for dismissal. 
The investigator did not feel ‘“‘competent to pass a positive opinion on 
them [i. ¢., these explanations], one way or another.”’ Professor Bernard 
goes on: ‘‘However, considering the definiteness with which a majority 
of his colleagues seem to attribute Professor Graham’s dismissal to the 
unofficial causes here suggested and the detail with which they sup- 
ported their arguments, as well as the general feeling of insecurity and 
unrest pervading the atmosphere of the institution and the town, I 
must confess that I feel inclined to agree with this majority that prob- 
ably more weight should be attached to the unofficial than to the official 
explanations of the dismissal. But I must admit that I have no conclu- 
sive proof of the correctness or of the justice of this opinion.”’ 

As bearing upon the feeling of restless apprehension just mentioned, 
the report states that although the faculty of Culver-Stockton College 
is small, there has been a large turnover in its membership. Professor 
Graham furnished a list of fourteen resignations or dismissals in the 
period 1931-35, the persons involved in ten of these cases having had 
records of service at Culver-Stockton College ranging from three to 
fifteen years. 

In a concluding paragraph Professor Bernard writes: ‘‘Unmistak- 
able evidence was found in Culver-Stockton College, as has been ob- 
served in some larger institutions of higher education, that there is 
altogether too much of a tendency to look upon the professor as a ‘hired 
man’ to be employed or dismissed according to the pleasure of the ad- 
ministration and the governing Board (as is common in industry) with 
but little consideration for or thought of the claims of the professor to 
security or to a just opportunity to pursue his chosen profession. Due 
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recognition does not seem to be given to the fact that in entering upon 
college or university teaching the academic man makes a large sacrifice 
in potential income and that he makes it deliberately in return for ex- 
pected security of tenure; and furthermore, that superior men can not 
continue to be obtained for academic positions if this security of tenure 
is to be violated by college authorities without adequate cause. Tenure 
appears to be unusually insecure at Culver-Stockton College.” 


Barp COLLEGE 


Late in 1932 the Association was informed that because of financial 
difficulties action had been taken or was being contemplated by the 
Trustees of St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, New York, which might 
imply serious contravention of recognized conditions of academic tenure. 
A close connection, financial and otherwise, has now been formed be- 
tween the institution and Columbia University; the name St. Stephen’s 
College has been changed to Bard College; and a fundamental reorgani- 
zation has been in progress. Since July 1, 1933, Dr. Donald G. Tewks- 
bury, formerly Assistant Professor of Education in Columbia University, 
has been Acting Dean with responsibility for the reorganization. 

A number of teachers have been dismissed, some of whom laid their 
cases before the Association. So far as the officers of the Association are 
able to judge, there is no question as to the legality of the dismissals. 
Tenure in Bard College has specifically been put upon a temporary or 
trial basis. Turning from pure questions of legality to questions of 
respect for the standards of academic tenure, it should be stated that 
care has been taken to make financial adjustments with all the teachers 
who were dropped. Leaves of absence on part pay have been arranged 
to facilitate procurement of other positions. The only reason given for 
changes in personnel is lack of adaptability peculiar to the requirements 
of the new program. In no case have the changes been regarded as dis- 
missals under charges. The administration has endeavored to protect 
the interests and professional standing of the individuals concerned. 

As might have been expected for the very reason that dismissals were 
neither on charges nor to be taken as implying professional incapacity, 
some of the teachers affected are firmly convinced that Dean Tewksbury 
has not employed sound criteria in arriving at administrative judgments 
and that faculty morale may suffer as a result. 

Without an investigation the Association can not appraise the sound- 
ness of these opinions, and investigation at the present time might prove 
misleading instead of useful. The Association’s members no doubt 
realize the unusual difficulties of such reorganization. It seems likely 
that the wisdom of Dean Tewksbury’s choices and methods can be more 
fairly judged in the light of the college’s policy at a somewhat later date. 
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EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


THE OBLIGATION OF THE UNIVERSITY TO AMERICAN Democracy! 


The services demanded of universities differ somewhat in different 
countries. But there is one common denominator for the universities 
of all countries. These institutions exist primarily to prepare persons 
for the practice of the various professions and to lay the foundations for 
more effective professional practice through research. The chief differ- 
ences between universities of different countries appear in what may be 
termed one of their secondary functions. Every country insists, either 
by direct legislation or through the pressure of public opinion, that 
universities shall also interpret and advance the fundamental purposes 
and ideas of the existing social order. They can not be hostile to the 
purposes of the social order and continue to endure. 

But how shall universities interpret and advance these purposes? 
And what constitutes hostility? It is over these questions that contro- 
versies concerning the procedure of universities arise. Such controversies 
are not new. They have recurred from time to time since the beginning 
of university history, but they have been most frequent in recent years. 
There are different types of answers to the questions, depending on the 
form of social control prevailing in the nation in which the universities 
are located. 

The nations which make provision for higher education are now di- 
vided into two sharply divergent classes. On the one hand there are 
dictatorships and on the other hand democracies. Italy, Germany, 
Russia, and certain Latin American countries represent the more promi- 
nent dictatorships. With respect to their impact on members of the 
population and on social institutions all dictatorships are the same, 
whether they be Fascist or Communist or ostensibly Republican. The 
ring of nations around the western edge of Europe, the British Domin- 
ions, the United States of America, and a few other countries represent 
the principal democracies. The relation to the state of the individual 
members of the population and of the principal social institutions is 
totally different in democracies from the relations which these same 
entities bear to the central authority of a dictatorial government. In 
the character of this relationship all democracies tend to resemble one 
another. 

In countries governed by dictatorships the position of universities 
has been simplified, and controversies no longer appear. The universi- 
ties of these countries may impart technical skills; without any inter- 
ference or restraint they may deal with facts relating to the physical 
world and to the arts; they may speculate in the realms of art and 
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natural science. In other departments of human experience, especially 
in the realms of political and social relations, they are estopped from 
speculation or criticism. They are organs of propaganda committed 
to inculcating an official view. Acceptance of these limitations by the 
universities in the newer dictatorships has not been easy, especially in 
the case of the universities which were once accustomed to something 
else. Persecution and some bloodshed have commonly preceded ac- 
ceptance. But once the limitations have been accepted, the réle of the 
university is simple—and essentially sterile. All will agree, I think, 
even those who believe in dictatorships, that these limitations rob uni- 
versities of part of their power to contribute to human welfare. 

In democratic countries the position of universities has not yet been 
thus simplified. To many well-intentioned persons it seems not to be 
quite clear what their réle should be. Their present position can not 
be described as safe. Perhaps it has never been. In fact, they are always 
on the firing line, because they take all human experience as their prov- 
ince and recognize no limitation of their right to inquire and to dis- 
cover, to discuss and to analyze. They are on the firing line and from 
time to time they are under heavy fire. That always happens when 
public passions are aroused, when considerable bodies of people are ob- 
sessed by fears, when social change is in process and is being actively 
promoted by one part of the population and stubbornly resisted by 
another. 

This is one of those times. Social change is going on and fear is rife 
in nearly all the democratic countries. But thus far the United States 
is the only democratic country in which the procedure of universities is 
being challenged. Hardly a week goes by that the public prints do not 
report some attack on the intellectual activities of universities made 
somewhere in the United States. These institutions are charged with 
harboring dangerous radicals, with teaching socialism or pacifism or 
atheism or communism or all of them together. Occasionally they are 
even accused of being dominated by fascism. They are threatened with 
repressive legislation, or with boycott by one group or another of the 
population. Or some group of the population insists on the dismissal 
of teachers whose opinions on controversial public questions are different 
from the opinions to which the group itself subscribes. 

Situations like this raise an issue which is of the first importance. It 
is naturally important to universities. But it is equally important to 
democratic society. The issue must be face’. The function of uni- 
versities in a democracy must be made clear. There must finally be sub- 
stantial agreement on the question whether universities are to be 
shackled as they are under dictatorships, whether there are subjects 
which they may not explore and doctrines which they must inculcate, 
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and if so by whom these doctrines shall be determined. It is, of course, 
too much to hope for unanimous agreement on this matter, but if there 
is agreement among the more thoughtful citizens and particularly among 
university graduates themselves the issue will at least be clarified.... 

Universities are established and supported in part to interpret and ad- 
vance the fundamental purposes of the existing social order. What are 
the fundamental purposes of democracy? I hardly need to say that 
democracy is not just a particular form of government. It is more than 
that. Democracy is a way of life, a set of ideals, a pattern of social 
behavior. Democracy exists and spreads under a variety of governmen- 
tal forms. Each one of these has changed with the passage of the years. 
Each is likely to change again, some of them radically. Every demo- 
cratic government with which I am familiar carries in its basic law the 
provision for change; change which may take place in orderly manner 
as soon as the majority of the people so decree. 

Democracy is committed by its very premises to toleration of differ- 
ences of opinion. Out of the clash of conflicting opinions, accompanied 
by unrestricted discussion, popular decisions are crystallized. As the 
result of these decisions changes in the political and social order are made; 
or proposed changes are deliberately repudiated. The democratic 
method is the opposite of the method of the propagandist. The propa- 
gandist is a person with a formula and a closed mind. The democratic 
method is experimental and connotes open-mindedness. And yet 
democracy tolerates the propagandist because it stands for the right of 
every one to express his opinion, no matter how abhorrent the opinion 
may be to the majority, and even though the opinion may be demon- 
strably wrong. Democracy does not deal in repressions at all. Inherent 
in it is the thesis that dissenting minorities shall suffer no disability. 
It uses force only against those of its citizens who contravene its laws or 
who seek by violence to overthrow it... . 

Of course the conservative elements in democratic societies doggedly 
resist change. But they never succeed in keeping a democracy static. 
No important institution of democratic society, whether it be govern- 
mental, religious, economic, educational, or whatever, can be kept 
static; except it be destroyed... . 

The United States is the world’s foremost democracy, foremost in 
size, in length of experience, in material accomplishments, in the spread 
of secondary and higher education; foremost in the degree of the de- 
votion of its people to democratic concepts, and foremost in the applica- 
tions of these concepts to nearly every phase of life. It is all but incon- 
ceivable that the American people will give up democracy in favor of 
another form of social organization as long as enough of them continue 
to understand democracy, and as long as the fundamental principles of 
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democracy are not too grossly violated. These principles are explicitly 
stated in the Constitution of the United States and in many of the state 
constitutions. ... 

The first amendment to the Constitution, often referred to as Article 
I of the Bill of Rights, reads: ‘Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble and to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances.’’ Packed into that one sentence there is, at least 
by inference, nearly all that I have been saying about the characteristics 
of democracy. There is a cosmic appropriateness in the fact that the 
sentence should stand as Article I of the Bill of Rights of the world’s 
foremost democracy. Whenever I think of that provision of the Con- 
stitution I am filled with amazement that certain groups of citizens— 
who shall on this occasion be nameless—groups professing to have 
something like a monopoly of patriotism and to be militant defenders 
of the Constitution, should so consistently seek to violate this cardinal 
tenet of American democracy. 

American democracy needs defenders and interpreters, notwith- 
standing the extent to which its principles have permeated the habits 
of our people. It needs interpreters who will spread an understanding 
of what it really is. It needs defenders who will protect it from its 
professed friends quite as much as from its overt enemies. Its open 
enemies are not numerous, and thus far, in spite of the noise they make, 
they are impotent. They will remain impotent unless American democ- 
racy should be too greatly corrupted. But its misguided friends may all 
unconsciously corrupt it at its source. With the best intent they may 
destroy it by undermining its most essential characteristic, liberty of 
opinion and of utterance. 

How shall universities defend American democracy? By suppressing 
discussion? By disciplining non-conformists? By dismissing pro- 
fessors whose views are unpopular with some important group of people? 
By prohibiting students from having contact with any ideas except 
those sanctioned by some one authority? By indoctrinating students 
with some kind of social or political dogma? Not in any of these ways. 
Every one of them is diametrically opposed to the principles to which 
this democracy is dedicated. Universities can best defend American 
democracy by tenaciously upholding those rights which American de- 
mocracy guarantees. 

If an American university takes seriously its obligations to serve as 
an example of democratic principles, how, specifically, will it conduct 
its affairs? First of all it will admit of no tyranny anywhere within its 
walls. The relations existing between trustees and faculty and between 
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faculty and students will be those of mutual confidence and respect; 
they will be cooperative relations in the conduct of an undertaking in 
which all are partners. Government there must be, in a university as 
elsewhere, and the external framework of the government of most 
universities is the product of an earlier day; of a pattern more oligar- 
chical than democratic. But in its operation it will be government with 
the consent of the governed. 

The university will tolerate among its members any views on any 
subject, no matter how offensive they may be to the majority or how 
bizarre. No subject will be closed to investigation. The university 
will especially inquire into all subjects that are controversial, because 
the only intelligent and competent way to deal with a controversy— 
and the only democratic way—is to find out all about it; both sides of 
it, not one side alone. The university will therefore in these days 
through which we are passing and in those that lie ahead inquire very 
particularly into socialism and communism and fascism and the workings 
of the capitalistic system. These are among the most important phe- 
nomena of the world in which we live. In its courses, the university will 
offer students the opportunity to study these phenomena; just as it 
offers them the opportunity to study the phenomena of chemical change, 
of electricity, of bacterial action, and the effect on American law and 
government of the decisions of the Supreme Court. In other words, it 
will offer its students the opportunity to know their world; really to 
know it, not to echo somebody’s partisan view of it. But—and please 
note this distinction because it is on this point that most misunder- 
standings of the position of universities arise—the university will not 
teach communism or socialism or any other ism. It will not teach any 
kind of dogma. It will not indoctrinate at all. Enlightenment is its 
function—not propaganda. 

And how will it conduct itself toward the witch hunters and the red 
baiters and the professional patriots who so oddly ignore the most 
fundamental right guaranteed by that Constitution whose special 
defenders they claim to be? It will conduct itself democratically, even 
if they do not. It will argue with them and will try to show them the 
error of their ways. But it will not retreat before their attacks. And 
it will not be silenced. It will trust democracy and be true to it. 

I have not been drawing an imaginary picture. There are universities 
which in the conduct of their institutional affairs and in their educa- 
tional policies thus reflect and exemplify American democracy. Their 
number unfortunately is small, but in prestige they are among the 
foremost in the land... . Their task is not easy these days. Probably 
it will be still harder in the immediate future. But I maintain that 
these universities which have had the courage to endure unjust criticism 
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and ugly epithet and group pressure and to insist on freedom of thought 
and of expression are true interpreters of American democracy. I 
maintain that their valorous example is today its most conspicuous 
defense. 
S. P. CaPEN 
School and Society, vol. xli, No. 1069 


New DeMANDs IN EpucaTION! 


... Education has a three-fold purpose. It should fit us to get a 
living, to live a life, to mould a world. In other words, education is 
first for vocation, second for leisure and character, and third for citizen- 
ship—and in this order... . 

I put first that you should excel in your chosen art or vocation, not 
merely for yourself, but also for the good of society, because if society 
is to depend upon division of function, it is a company of experts, and 
is critically interested in each class of expert being supremely good. 
But life is so much more than getting a living, and society so much more 
than mere economic output that the second aspect of education, when 
we cultivate our other faculties, is of commanding importance. The 
third aspect—for in a democracy we are all called upon to mould the 
world—is today of striking and vital urgency. 

It must always be necessary to consider carefully how best the forces 
of university education can be divided over these three functions, but 
the answer is not necessarily the same at all times... . 

It is lack of wide education in this third degree that has brought 
failure in democracy so far—we may wish to remedy that. It is the 
widespread desire to invent a better way than present democracy that 
calls for new knowledge—we may wish to educate for that too. Either 
way we want a new deal.... 

The need of an unbalanced age is surely beyond all a steady stream 
of influence from balanced minds and lives. If stability is not attained 
by natural forces the many elements which flourish in crazy times add 
to instability, until the whole society rocks upon its base, and if its 
center of gravity be not low down or its base broad the rocking may 
carry it beyond the safety point, and another civilization may go into 
the limbo of archeology and historical study. ‘The balanced life in an 
unbalanced age,” is fit to be written over all porticos of learning and 
intellectual endeavors. It gives a new measure for determining the 
tripartite division of our educational aims. .. . 

In what sense does this age want new mind and heart? It is so alive, 
so enquiring, and so free from cant, that we must not criticize it without 


good cause. An age can be pharisaical if it looks upon other ages “even 
1 From the commencement address at Syracuse University, June, 1935. 
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as this poor publican.”’ It can be priggish if it is ashamed of its humble 
origin. 

But an age, like a man, can have an inferiority complex, or instead of 
keeping to its path of duty and service can be introspective and even 
morbidly fidgety about its health. We do a lot of pulling ourselves up 
by the roots to see how we are growing. A society of educated and well- 
meaning units can go astray if they do not know the laws of social unity, 
or if new factors from outside destroy their integration. If they have not 
experts to make a special study of their needs as a society, and if they 
cultivate new qualities in themselves to meet the new requirements of 
this study they may survive. We have not seriously considered whether 
existing human motives are adequate to work a planned society, or 
whether embryonic unused qualities exist which circumstances or design 
may develop. 

Now although an unstable community may conceivably consist of 
perfect and well-balanced persons, I do not conceive that to be the actual 
position today. The world is full of people with great, golden hearts 
and narrow backward credulous intellects—it has also many brilliant 
intellects without intelligence or wisdom, and many with most brilliant 
minds but no divine fire of human pity and spiritual urge for human 
betterment in their hearts. Teachers and preachers both have ample 
work to do. But perhaps just as important as defects in individuals, 
new social influences not very well understood are making old positions 
of social equilibrium impossible. 

Democracy has two root fallacies—first, the idea ‘‘that the vote is a 
right, when in reality it is a function.” If it is a function, some com- 
petence to discharge it is obviously desirable; educationally some 
knowledge of history and geography, and a little philosophy, and a good 
deal of logic is necessary for a reasonable decision on the social questions 
affecting ourselves, and still more of others. The use of the vote is said 
in itself to be educational, but by the time a man has become educated 
by it, the uneducated newcomers outbalance him. The second fallacy 
is the idea that through the ballot box wisdom or even a common pur- 
pose willemerge. It can be no greater than its parts, and may be worse. 
The biological doctrine of the nonheritability of acquired characteristics 
is holding its own despite many attacks—upon its reversal depends the 
possibility of the final educability of the masses. We do not know 
whether it is possible so to raise the mental power of the millions in a 
few generations by education as to make the postulates of democracy 
come true. Meantime in a sense we are even making the mistake of 
what the Duke of Wellington called ‘educating people beyond their 
brains.” 

The educational ideal must in a sense always impose the conclusions 
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of its best thinkers upon a less critical multitude; we are learning from 
experience that it can not do this by mere lawmaking in a democracy— 
it must do it by a host of educated men who bear the truth in every kind 
of vessel, in every mode of speech, by precept and example, to every 
type of mind and every kind of life. If the university can furnish society 
with a continuous stream, not merely of experts, but also of wise ex- 
positors and wise judgment, it will give balance to an unbalanced age, 
it will give a new deal a chance. 

I plead, therefore, earnestly for a new subject in the university cur- 
riculum, the methodology of social judgment, as a high common factor of 
all the education and student contacts of university life, never obtruded 
but always present, like memory or good health or good manners. The 
Psalmist said: ‘‘So teach us to number our days that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom.’ To me this implies that wisdom does not just 
descend upon us, unsought—we work for it, we plan for it by a measured 
assignment of our available time, by a conscious allotment of our atten- 
tion, we number our days jor it as we should for our curriculum, our 
sport, our holidays. We include the attainment of wisdom in the art of 
living. 

Sir Jostan STAMP 


RELATIONS OF ADMINISTRATIONS AND FACULTIES 


... What Schiller called the “true dignity of man” is dangerously 
lacking in an organization of efficiency, whether it be an efficient des- 
potism or an efficient industry. Might it not then be reasonable to 
inquire why we should expect an atmosphere of efficiency to be any more 
healthful in higher education? In an efficiently administered educational 
institution, where there is prideful emphasis on the word “efficiency,” 
would there not be just as great danger that the very human values of 
sympathy, consideration, respect, cooperation, and mutual understand- 
ing would be conspicuous by their absence? The writer at least is of the 
opinion that no faculty could enjoy much respect or consideration from 
college deans or executives (and, indeed, have very little for themselves) 
if they knew little more about the running of the ‘‘business’’ than they 
gather at perfunctory faculty meetings and then serve the rest of the time 
as the shop girls and clerks of education, dispensing at the various de- 
partmental counters their educational wares, while policies and decisions 
are being formulated behind the closed “‘office’’ doors of the administra- 
tive staff. 

But it may be asked: What danger is there of such a state of affairs 
arising on a college campus? I answer that echoes of tendencies of this 
kind have been discernible in several quarters of the American educa- 
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tional world. The loudest reverberation several years ago was the 
preinaugural announcement of the president of a well-known college, 
who had previously occupied an important post in the industrial world. 
He was quoted widely as proclaiming that he proposed to do away with 
all faculty committees in order that the members of the faculty devote 
themselves to teaching... . 

So far as I have been informed, there has been little or no immediate 
general imitation of the policy announced by the president referred to. 
He may have even found it unwise, after taking office, to put his an- 
nounced policy into actual effect. What concerns us here is the apparent 
nonchalant ease with which the announcement was made before assum- 
ing office, and certain distant repercussions of this and other policies of 
“efficiency’’—hang-overs of the ‘‘morning after” that followed dizzy 
and exuberant post-war business success. . . . Any organization of the 
machinery of a college which, in the name of efficiency, places a wide 
gulf between the faculty and the administration is, to say the least, in a 
college of any standing, a direct reflection upon the dignity and com- 
petence of that faculty. This is bad enough. But let no one think for a 
moment that the unwholesome effect is confined to the faculty. It per- 
meates the student body sooner or later. 

Let us then keep our committees. On American college campuses let 
us guard, along with academic freedom, that equally important human 
factor—the dignity and self-respect of American college professors as 
valued and trusted participants in, and contributors to, the adminis- 
trative as well as academic life of our colleges. Let no specious considera- 
tions lead us to exclude the American college professor (unless so re- 
quested by him) from our administrative councils because we ‘‘wish to 
conserve his time’’ or because we mistakenly insist upon ‘immediate 
decisions.’’ What little may be gained by such a policy will be tragically 
lost through its depressing effect upon the intellectual atmosphere of 
the campus. In my judgment the overwhelming majority of American 
college professors are worthy of something better than becoming simply 
the dispensing clerks at the counters of America’s emporia of college 
education. If we administrative officers are wise, we will not encourage 
anything approaching Nazi government on American college campuses. 

LINDSEY BLAYNEY 
Dean of Carleton College 
School and Society, vol. xli, No. 1061 


TEACHERS’ OATHS 


The ruling of Dr. James B. Conant, president of Harvard, that the 
1800 faculty members of the great university must comply with the 
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teachers’ oath law of Massachusetts, comes as something of a shock. 
Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, who had raised the issue by announcing that he 
would not take the oath, has now decided to accept Dr. Conant’s ruling 
rather than “involve Harvard University in a legal battle.’ The pre- 
sumption is that the other professors who had aligned themselves be- 
hind Dr. Mather in his resistance to the idiotic statute will now also 
comply. 

It is not difficult to appreciate Dr. Conant’s desire to avoid any gesture 
which witless chauvinists would be quick to interpret as placing the 
university in the ranks of those who do not respect the “law,” and his 
desire to avoid any challenge which might entail long-drawn legal action. 
But it is not at all easy to understand the position which Dr. Conant has 
taken to explain his ruling. Pointing out that the law makes it manda- 
tory upon a school not to permit any teacher who refuses to take the 
oath to continue in his duties, the president of Harvard says: “It is 
out of the question for Harvard University as an institution to consider 
not obeying the law.’’ This seems to ignore the fact that obedience 
might at least be made subordinate to the intention to test the law. 
Dr. Mather said the teachers’ oath law violated his constitutional rights 
as a citizen. There are many to agree with him. At a time when more 
and more people believe it important to demand close examination of the 
constitutionality of drastic and unusual laws, it is strange that the Har- 
vard president should urge only obedience. 

It is known that Dr. Conant opposes the teachers’ oath law. He made 
his opposition clear before it was passed and signed. Now that it is law, 
it is more than ever important that it should be combated. The mere 
enacting of a law may, indeed, lay upon one the responsibility of tem- 
porary obedience. But if one is profoundly convinced that the law is 
improper and dangerous, there is no less an obligation to subject the law 
to severest test. Dr. Conant himself, in his last baccalaureate sermon, 
surveyed a world ‘‘where reason ebbs and hope for freedom and liberty 
runs low,” and called for ‘courage and humility.’’ In the present in- 
stance it is courage rather than humility that is needed. And Dr. Conant 
might recall that when the fight against a similar bill was waged in Mary- 
land, Dr. Joseph S. Ames, then president of a university less rich by far 
than Harvard, said that if the bill became law he would urge the trustees 
of the Johns Hopkins to forego all financial aid from the state rather than 
accept a law he regarded as ridiculous in practice and bad in principle.— 
The Baltimore Sun. 


It would be encouraging to think that the polite but public refusal of 
Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, of Harvard, to take the loyalty oath prescribed by 
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Massachusetts’ new ‘“‘teachers’ oath bill” would suffice to puncture this 
particular brand of idiocy. But it probably will not. Dr. Mather alleges 
no conscientious scruples against swearing fealty to the Constitution, 
something which he has done more than once as a public officer; but he 
does say flatly that to be compelled to do so as a teacher is itself a per- 
version of the Constitution, an invasion of his rights as a citizen, and the 
entering wedge for a general regimentation of the schools at the behest 
of “‘whatever state officials happen to be in power” that is profoundly 
repugnant to the basic guaranties of individual freedom in thought and 
expression. It is all that; it is also, he might have added, ridiculously 
futile. But that is the trouble with it. 

Nobody who is seriously setting out to undermine the Constitution, 
sow the seeds of sedition among the young, and promote the ‘‘violent 
overthrow of the government” (as the sedition bills usually put it) 
could possibly be deterred by a legal requirement to scribble his name at 
the bottom of a form of words. But the belief in the magic of words 
is too deeply implanted in the human system for it easily to be eradicated. 
The crossroads legislators and patriotic societies that have been so 
industriously defending the Constitution with these teachers’ bills are 
responding to the ancient impulse to go out and get a charm which will 
purify the wicked, confound the devil, and thus simply solve all problems 
which might otherwise be too difficult. It is far easier to defend the 
Constitution by finding some good, effective abracadabra that can be 
repeated for the exorcism of all anticonstitutional demons from an 
errant flesh than by understanding and steadfastly maintaining (as 
Dr. Mather does) the fundamental concepts of rights and duties upon 
which our constitutional system rests. 

Words have always been strange and mysterious things of awesome 
power; doubtless they always will be, and the verbalists will continue 
to elaborate their oath bills and their regimentations of speech and 
thought, unconscious that in so doing they are often paving the way to 
the destruction of the very principles of individual freedom and re- 
sponsibility which they so much venerate-—The New York Herald- 
Tribune. 


REVIEWS 


Tue AMERICAN STATE AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


The American State and Higher Education: the Legal, Political, and 
Constitutional Relationships, Alexander Brody; Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1935; 231 pp. 

“Despite the importance of this problem,” observes Dr. Albert B. 
Meredith in the foreword to the present volume, ‘‘educators have con- 
cerned themselves little with the legal or political aspect of education.’ 
Yet the management of state institutions of higher learning is fraught 
with numerous practical questions involved in the varied relations with 
state governments. Hence the need of a systematic analysis of higher 
education which shows the pattern of legal control and of those aspects 
of the legal and judicial process which enter into the determination of 
educational questions. The author is not concerned with a discussion 
of “‘the social validity or invalidity of administrative control of higher 
education; nor does he attempt ‘‘to present the educational versus 
the political viewpoint on this matter.’’ What he does accomplish 
is the first comprehensive survey of statutes and legal decisions defining 
those aspects represented in such chapters as: Methods of State Ac- 
tivity in Higher Education, Formal Status of State Universities, Status 
of Universities as Statutory Public Corporations, Position of Universi- 
ties in the Central Administrative Organization of the State Government, 
and Status of Universities as Independent Agencies of the State Govern- 
ment. 

A generous citation of the law is made by Dr. Brody as a necessary 
documenting of an expert analysis and interpretation. In each chapter 
also he explains the historical evolution of legal relations, after establish- 
ing in the first chapter a broad historical background of the governmental 
basis of education both in Europe and America. In the appendix are 
assembled basic decisions in 27 states, and the Index to Cases Cited con- 
tains a list of several hundred entries. We may express the hope that a 
summarizing chapter may be added in future editions of this volume, 
which has such evidently permanent value. 

This is the first study of a series in preparation by the Joint Com- 
mittee (of the American Council on Education) with the Social Science 
Research Council on Administrative Phases of State Educational Sys- 
tems. As stated in the foreword, “it is hoped that this inquiry will 
among other things also serve as a stimulus to future researches, and 
act as a guide to educational statesmanship.” 
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GRADUATE STUDY IN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Graduate Study in Universities and Colleges in the United States, Wal- 
ton C. John; Washington, D. C.: Office of Education, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, 1935; 227 pp., $0.20. 


The need of a comprehensive factual survey, now accomplished in 
the present study, was expressed by a conference of deans of graduate 
schools in the South in 1925, and the lack of such a survey has been long 
apparent. For the first time are now assembled in one place the data 
represented by Dr. John’s main chapter headings: The Development 
of Graduate Study in the United States, The Development of Stand- 
ards and Practices in Graduate Study, Objectives and Scope of Gradu- 
ate Study, Administration of Graduate Study, The Educational Articu- 
lation of the Graduate Unit, Requirements for the Master’s Degree, 
and Requirements for the Doctor’s Degree. A brief concluding chapter 
pointedly formulates such problems as foreign language requirements, 
the selection of thesis subjects, over-expansion in graduate departments, 
and the evaluation of graduate study. 

Presented in a highly condensed and frequently tabular form, the facts 
regarding the main aspects of this subject are most conveniently ar- 
anged, and the practice of numerous institutions is both individually 
and collectively summarized. Regarding the importance of the subject 
the author observes that, ‘““Graduate schools have been the principal 
organized stimulating agency and outlet for the creative energies of the 
talented minds of America and have been one of the most potent sources 
of influence and power in bringing to realization the present develop- 
ment of our physical and social resources.”’ 

As to the constructive aim of the survey the foreword of the Assistant 
Commissioner of Education states that the purpose of the bulletin is 
“to contribute such information as may aid in bringing graduate schools 
in closer and more effective relationships.’’ In furthering this significant 
aim the whole plan of the present survey, in so far as information can be 
assembled and organized, is bound to prove most helpful. 


LEGISLATION IN 1935 AFFECTING EDUCATION 


Legislative Action in 1935 Affecting Education, Ward W. Keesecker; 
Washington, D. C.: Office of Education, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, 1935; 45 pp. 


This mimeographed pamphlet, dated September, 1935, provides 
abstracts of all measures enacted in state legislatures affecting educa- 
tion. The arrangement is by states, and a topical index is supplied. 


NOTES FROM PERIODICALS 


Journal of Higher Education 


The leading article in the October issue on ‘“‘Professors and Propa- 
ganda,”’ by Dean J. C. Knode of the University of New Mexico, argues 
the need of commissions to be established by this Association and the 
National Education Association for the study and presentation of social 
problems. The expected results of such a program are thus summarized: 

“Tf, for the guidance of their own membership alone, these two great 
organizations were to launch upon any program of investigation into 
certain national and sectional problems, setting up commissions of 
scholarly authority and personal merit, and transmitting their findings 
to every member of both associations, we should have at least what is 
sorely needed—a group of thinking people possessed of information ab- 
solutely vital to political and social action. But such information 
could not stay hidden under a bushel. Thoughtful, conscientious, and 
courageous recipients would pass it on to both students and parents of 
students. They need do nothing more. In fact, within a rather short 
period, under the right leadership and with the maintenance of even the 
present standards of integrity within the profession, public demand for 
these reports might easily become great. 

“Factual material from such sources would be—to all except the 
hopelessly prejudiced—free from the taint of propaganda. Remedies, 
and particularly the application of remedies, would be left to other 
agencies. Every teacher as a citizen would be concerned with them, but 
in the practice of his profession he would be wary of any advocacy. The 
argument here is that a program of this kind would be within the func- 
tion of this important group of our people, that it would elicit the 
support of a substantial majority of the members of the profession; and 
that it would prove peculiarly within the range of their collective equip- 
ment. One can even conceive, as coming out of such a movement, a 
constructive achievement worthy of a place in the sum total of Western 
civilization.” 

A further reference to this Association is made by Dean Knode as 
follows: 

“Nor as an organization is it concerned with delving into purely 
abstruse and academic questions; one is impressed by the practicality 
of many of its studies and procedures. An issue demanding as much 
courage, determination, and skill as any governmental probe is that deal- 
ing with the dismissal of college teachers. It requires mastery of more 
than a set of classroom proprieties to visit an institution, to ferret out 
valuable and reliable sources of information, to face angry presidents and 
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trustees, to sift facts from prejudiced statements in an atmosphere highly 
charged with personal feeling, and to formulate conclusions. During 
the five years, 1930-34, according to the last report, there was referred 
to the general committee on academic freedom and tenure an average of 
sixty-eight cases each year, though not all these, of course, required 
investigation. This work has been going on for twenty years, yet the 
quality of these reports has been of an order so uniformly high as to earn 
general confidence and commendation both within and outside the pro- 
fession. Reduction of cases of injustice resulting from roughshod riding 
over subordinates on the part of certain administrative groups has 
undoubtedly been an outcome.”’ 

Other articles of interest include these: ‘The Prevalence and Practices 
of Independent Study”’ by J. G. Umstattd, summarizing the examination 
of over three hundred college and university catalogues; ‘‘College 
Graduates Face the Future” by C. A. Maney, presenting results of a 
study of the alumni records of 231 institutions, in regard to the positions 
held by the graduates of June, 1934, six months after graduation. 
Among the editorial comments is the proposal of the problem before 
the Youth Commission involved in the need for a much more searching 
investigation of American folkways and mores constituting the social 
environment at the present time. 


School and Society 


In the issue of October 12 an article on the Franco-American Heresy 
by D. W. Alden (a Franco-American Fellow at the University of Paris) 
pointedly criticizes ‘‘the tyrannical rule of schools of education” in the 
present American system. Describing “socialized education’’ as the 
objective forced upon American teachers, he states that such education 
“is the most efficient tool of a despotism but it has no place in a de- 
mocracy, for a democracy is founded on a thinking electorate. Socialized 
education is concerned primarily with the perpetuation of the status 
quo; it says in essence: ‘These are your duties as a citizen.’ It fails to 
say: ‘Think the thing out for yourself; then decide what is the truth.’ ” 
Maintaining further that the liberal college preserves the ideal of the 
stimulation of the intellectual powers he concludes: 

“Why should a liberal coliege allow ‘schools of education’ to force 
upon its education department a theory which is not compatible with its 
ideals? By so doing, the liberal college usurps the right to educate, 
creating thereby an intellectual aristocracy, but denying to the mass of 
the people the right to think. It is sowing the seeds of its own undoing.” 

The issue of October 19 contains an article by Otto Heller on the 
Association of American Universities: A Misnomer, from which the 
following is quoted: 
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“Viewed realistically, then, the Association of American Universities 
is an aggregate of the deans of about thirty graduate schools in the 
United States and Canada; men, by and large, of administrative 
aptitude and experience and of eminent professional standing. It is 
safe to say that no more competent group of educators could be as- 
sembled for directing the furtherance of graduate teaching. Yet, 
unfortunately, this highly respect-worthy group cares little about giving 
positive effect to the outcome of its councils. Nor has it hitherto cared 
to stake out its legitimate moral claims to primacy in the graduate 
province of educational government. The Association of American 
Universities is not directly concerned with undergraduate education, 
even though in the American conception and usage the college consti- 
tutes one of the essential parts of any university. On the other hand, 
schools of genuine graduate caliber, not incorporated in universities, 
are not barred from its fellowship. Therefore, in my logic, ‘Association 
of American Universities’ is a plain misnomer.... 

“Perhaps ‘American Association of Graduate Schools’ would not sound 
quite as awe-inspiring as ‘Association of American Universities,’ but 
it would carry more of the significance of a true definition.”’ 


Harvard Teachers Record 


The October number is largely devoted to the report of a general con- 
ference on Academic Freedom in Public Schools, held July 22—25, 1935, 
at Harvard. The participants included Dr. F. W. Ballou, Superinten- 
dent of Schools in Washington and member of the Commission on the 
Social Studies of the American Historical Association, as Chairman; Dr. 
M. E. Curti, Smith College; Dr. H. K. Beale, University of North 
Carolina; Mr. R. N. Baldwin, of the American Civil Liberties Union; 
Dean H. W. Holmes, of the Harvard Graduate School in Education. 
The report is an attempt to deal with the subject in the general spirit of 
the Conference itself, but without committing the participants either in- 
dividually or collectively to any specific position, principle, or statement 
of fact. Space is not available for any abstract of the discussion, which 
covers 20 pages of the Record. 


Bulletin of International Bureau of Education 


The October issue includes the usual wide range of notes and news 
from many countries not only in Europe but in every part of the world. 
Among items of interest from Germany it is noted that the government 
has granted the request of the Deutsche Studentenschaft to receive mem- 
bers of non-matriculated sons of workers and others, a measure which 
will give opportunity for specially gifted individuals to follow the univer- 
sity courses and in certain cases to become matriculated in universities. 


LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


REASONS FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION 


A copy of the following circular letter from the chapter officers of a 
southern institution will be of interest to all chapters: 


To Members of the College Faculty: 

This letter is written to invite every eligible member of the faculty to 
become a member of the American Association of University Professors, 
if not already a member. We submit the following for your consideration: 


1. This Association was the chief agency in securing an interpretation 
of the law by our Treasury Department in Washington and [the state 
capital], exempting from income tax the part of our annuity premium 
paid by the College. This alone puts into the pocket of each member of 
the faculty each year far more than the annual dues of the Association. 
Some of us received in refunds (federal and state) an amount sufficient 
to pay dues for seven or eight years. An organization which thus aids us 
all merits the support of us all. 

2. The aims and purposes of this Association, as expressed in its con- 
stitution and by-laws, surely meet the hearty approval of every member 
of our faculty. ... 

3. The Bulletin issued to members of the Association always contains 
some valuable thought for every forward-looking man engaged in higher 
education, and helps to keep us informed as to what other institutions are 
doing. 

4. The Association, the only one in the United States exclusively for 
college and university professors, constitutes a medium for associating 
ourselves with other men throughout the country, who are engaged in 
the same work as we are undertaking. It is for us what the American 
Medical and Bar Associations are in their respective fields. It is dis- 
tressing to see the names of so few of our faculty in the published mem- 
bership list. 

All who are inclined to join us in the Association that has rendered 
such valuable service to every member of our faculty are invited to com- 
municate with either of the undersigned. ... 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, SELECTION OF PRESIDENT 


A committee of nine trustees and members of the faculty of Cornell 
University has been appointed ‘“‘to search out available candidates for 
appointment as president of Cornell University and inquire into and 
report upon their qualifications,’’ as authorized by a recent board resolu- 
tion. It is to be noted that in addition to five trustees, four members of 
the faculty will serve on this committee. 
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MEMBERSHIP 
ACTIVE MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of two hundred 
and ninety-nine active and fifty-nine junior members as follows: 


AUniversity of Alabama, Clanton W. Williams; Allegheny College, Ben R. Beisel, 
Morten Luvaas, Charles W. Ufford, H. P. Way; Alfred University, Wendell M. 
Burditt, Fred W. Ross, Samuel R. Scholes; University of Arizona, Sarah E. Dudley, 
Dorothy V. Fuller, Marie P. Hamilton, A. Boyd Mewborn, Florence H. Morgan, 
David L. Patrick, Julia M. Rebeil, Howard V. Smith, Walter P, Taylor; University 
of Arkansas, C. O. Brannen; Berea College, Keith Hollingsworth, E. Taylor Parks, 
Feaster Wolford; Bethany College (Kansas), George W. Kleihege; Bowling Green 
State University, Florence E. Baird, Edwin L. Moseley, Frank C. Ogg, Helen B. 
Todd, Florence J. Williamson; Brooklyn College, Ford B. Barnard, Walter Erhorn, 
Dorothy Fetter; Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Daniel E. Whitford; Brothers 
College, James A. McClintock, Sherman P. Young; Brown University, Gilbert E. 
Case; California Institute of Technology, Ernest G. Anderson, Fred J. Converse, 
Sterling H. Emerson, Beno Gutenberg, Theodor von K4rm4n, Samuel S. Mackeown, 
Ernest E. Sechler, Roger Stanton, Albert Tyler; University of California at Los 
Angeles, Frederick M. Carey, Helen C. Chandler, U. S. Grant, Roland D. Hussey, 
Andre Lobanov-Rostovsky, Harriet M. MacKenzie, Dudley F. Pegrum, George W. 
Robbins, Louise P. Sooy; Capital University, Robert M. Geist, Laurence J. Schaaf; 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, J. Cutler Andrews; Case School of Applied Science, 
E. Stanley Ault; Catholic University of America, Saylor C. Cubbage; University of 
Chicago, Ann Brewington, Walter L. Bullock, Henri Frankfort, Harold F. Gosnell, 
Peter Hagboldt, Charles T. Holman, Harold H. Nelson, Clarence E. Ridley, Donald 
Slesinger; University of Cincinnati, Francis F. Heyroth, C. Frederick Luberget; 
Clyde W. Park; City College (New York), Aaron M. Sakolski; Colby College, Everett 
Strong, Hans Thory; Colgate University, Howard Starr; Colorado College, 
William A. Blakely, Rebekah M. Hartness, William C. Service, Annemarie Sutton; 
Colorado State College, Frances A. Starin; University of Colorado, Paul G. Schroeder, 
Don C. Sowers; Columbia University, Roger S. Loomis, Otto P. Schinnerer; Con- 
necticut College for Women, Leona S. Trotta; Connecticut State College, Lorna T. 
David; Cornell University, Bertram L. Hughes, Royal E. Montgomery; Creighton 
University, Charles C. Charvat, William A. Kelly; Dakota Wesleyan University, 
Anna L. Keaton; Dartmouth College, J. Milton French; University of Delaware, 
Elisha Conover, A. A. Horvath, Felix Lagassé, Thomas F. Manns; Denison Univer- 
sity, Ladner A. Collins; Duquesne University, Arthur E. DuBois, Zaidee E. Green; 
University of Florida, Burton W. Ames, Oliver H. Hauptmann, Walter A. Leukel, 
Carl E. Mittell, Harold S. Newins, Oswald C. R. Stageberg; Fordham University, 
Jacob A. Stekol; Franklin and Marshall College, Elijah E. Kresge; Haverford 
College, Frank W. Fetter, Leslie Hotson, George Montgomery, Harry W. Pfund, 
Douglas V. Steere, D. Elton Trueblood; University of Hawaii, Oscar N. Allen, Oscar 
C. Magistad, Harold S. Palmer; Hobart College, Mary E. McCormick, Irving A. 
McGrew, Theodore T. Odell; Hood College, Wayne C. Neely; Howard College, 
August H. Mason; Hunter College, Henrietta V. Apfel, Jule M. Elliott, Cecilia A. 
Hotchner; Illinois State Normal University, Gladys L. Bartle; Illinois State Normal 
University (Southern), Aileen Carpenter, Elizabeth A. Cox, Flemin W. Cox, Martha 
Scott, Gladys P. Williams; Illinois State Teachers College (Eastern), Lawerence 
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F. Ashley, Quincy G. Burris, Hiram F. Thut, Howard DeF. Widger; Illinois State 
Teachers College (Northern), Edward C. O. Beatty; Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mary McBeth; Indiana University, Frank Davidson, Chauncey Sanders; 
Iowa State Teachers College, Leland L. Sage; State University of Iowa, Esther 
MacD. Swisher; John Carroll University, Frank D. Burke; Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Harold Chermiss, S. Blaine Ewing, Jr., Clifford P. Lyons, William E. Trout, Jr.; 
University of Kansas, Carl B. Althaus, Junius F. Brown, Carroll D. Clark, 
Carleton V. Kent, José M. deOsma; Kent State University, Harry A. Cunning- 
ham; Lafayette College, John W. Erb; Lake Erie College, Louise Roden- 
baeck; Lawrence College, Walter B. Harvey; Lincoln University, Cecil A. Blue, 
Sylvester F. Collins, W. W. Dowdy, Milton Hardiman, William B. Jason, Albert A. 
Kildare, Ucecil Maxwell, W. Sherman Savage; Louisiana State Normal College, 
Augustus C. Maddox; Louisiana State University, R. J. Saville; Loyola University 
(Chicago), Joseph J. Young; Lynchburg College, Ruskin S. Freer; University of 
Maine, Pearl S. Greene, Marion D. Sweetman; Marymount College, Arthur T. 
Donohue; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Joseph C. Boyce, John C. Slater; 
Miami University, William M. Miller, Ottis O. Patton; Michigan State College, 
John M. DeHaan, James Swain, Fred M. Thrun; University of Michigan, Orma F. 
Butler; University of Minnesota, Roy C. Jones; Missouri State Teachers College 
(Central), Ruth G. Sweet; Missouri State Teachers College (Northwest), Homer T. 
Phillips; University of Missouri, Frances Grinstead; Morehead State Teachers 
College, James D. Falls; Mount Holyoke College, Mildred S. Howard; Nebraska 
State Teachers College (Kearney), Ethel W. Hill, Alma Hosic, Esther B. Kramer, 
Carrie E. Ludden, Lyle E. Mantor, Alice M. Robinson, Calvin T. Ryan, Warren H. 
Steinbach, H. G. Stout, J. Clark Weaver; Nebraska State Teachers College (Peru), 
Frank H. Heck, Selma S. Kénig; University of Nebraska, Philip G. Johnson; North- 
western University, Elizabeth Abbott, Morton Bodfish, William G. Brink, Harold A. 
Davenport, Ernest C. Davies, Carl A. Dragstedt, William R. Duryee, Chester J. 
Farmer, John T. Frederick, Cecil M. Gillespie, Francis D. Gunn, David Him- 
melblau, Kenneth K. Jones, Eugene S. Lawler, Frank M. McKibben, Paul L. 
Morrison, Walter J. Nungester, Alexander W. T. Ogilvie, Charles W. Pat- 
terson, Paul J. Raver, William R. Slaughter, Frank Spiecker, John V. Tinen, 
Arthur Weil, Paul A. Witty; North Carolina State College, Stanley T. Ballenger, 
Charles Bramer, John M. Clarkson, Marc C. Leager, James F. Lutz; Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, William C. Wagner; New York State College for 
Teachers, Donnal V. Smith, Martha A. Egelston; New York University, Noel D. 
Godfrey; Newark College of Engineering, Robert B. Rice; Ohio State University, 
Viva Boothe, Llewellyn H. Thomas; Ohio University, R. A. Foster, Robert L. 
Morton; Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Icko Iben; University of 
Oklahoma, Harrison L. Chance, Royden J. Dangerfield; Oregon Normal School, 
Arne S. Jenson; University of Oregon, Ralph U. Moore; Pacific University, G. Paula 
Sater; Park College, Charles Griffith; Pennsylvania State College, Carroll D. 
Champlin, Joel A. Sperry; University of Pennsylvania, Paul H. Musser; Princeton 
University, Denzel C. Cline, Leslie T. Fournier, Richard A. Lester, Archibald MacD. 
MclIsaac, Charles R. Whittlesey; Queens-Chicora College, R. V. Kennedy, Charles 
W. Sommerville; University of Redlands, Harold W. Woodrow; Robert College, Paul 
M. Flory; St. Lawrence University, Sidney S. Robins; St. Louis University, James 
E. Case, William C. Korfmacher, Thurber M. Smith; Sam Houston State Teach- 
ers College, Eva Westmoreland; Skidmore College, Harriet M. Brown, Dorothy 
Schwartz; Smith College, Margaret Denny, Werner Josten; University of Southern 
California, Mildred Bateson, René Bellé, Ivan Benson, Aberdeen O. Bowden, 
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Joseph M. Cormack, Roy L. French; Southern Methodist University, A. Q. 
Sartain; Stanford University, Ernest R. Hilgard, John A. Sellards, Edward 
S. Shaw, Douglas M. Whitaker, C. Gilbert Wrenn; Susquehanna University, 
John J. Houtz, E. Edwin Sheldon; Sweet Briar College, Mary D. Long; Syra- 
cuse University, John S. Davidson; Tennessee State Teachers College (Mem- 
phis), John N. Oldham; University of Tennessee, Paul W. Allen, L. Chester Mar- 
ston, Jr., Dietrich C. Smith; Texas State Teachers College (East), Stanley Pugh; 
Texas State College for Women, Lawrence H. Moore; University of Toledo, Edward 
C. Ames; Virginia State Teachers College (Fredericksburg), Roy S. Cook; Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Raymond C. Heidloff, Lawrence T. Ludwig; Washington and Lee 
University, Frank J. Gilliam; Washington University, Viktor Hamburger; University 
of Washington, Edward Wagenknecht; Wesleyan University, Samuel Brockunier, 
George T. Moody, Paul A. Reynolds; Western Reserve University, Herbert S. 
Reichle, Roy M. Robbins; Wheaton College, Marguerite Metivier; William Smith 
College, Marcia H. Winn; Willamette University, Lestle J. Sparks; College of 
Wooster, Mary Z. Johnson. 


TRANSFERS FROM JUNIOR TO ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Cornell College, Albert F. Johnson; University of Delaware, J. E. W. Wallin; 
Elmira College, Ruth Buka; Iowa State College, S. C. Stone; Northern Normal and 
Industrial School, John L. Murphy; Tarkio College, Job E. Johnson; Tusculum 
College, Winifred L. Lipscomb; Medical College of Virginia, F. L. Apperly; Wayne 
University, Sidney Glazer, H. von Moltke, G. R. Sherwood; Whittier College, Nila B. 
Smith; College of William and Mary, J. Wilfred Lambert. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ELECTED 


Allegheny College, Paul B. Cares; University of Arizona, Willis D. Ellis, Fred C. 
McCormick; Berea College, Rector Hardin; California Institute of Technology, 
William M. Bleakney, Charles S. French, Johannes van Overbeek, Willis P. Popenoe, 
Morton D. Schweitzer; University of California, Earl H. Myers; Catholic University 
of America, W. J. Meriwether, Jr.; Colgate University, William C. Kessler; Colorado 
College, Preston B. Albright; University of Colorado, Carleton C. Long; Cornell 
University, David O. Walter; Duke University, Charlton C. Jernigan; Duquesne 
University, Erna Risch, George S. Roche; Emory University, J. Richard Huber; 
University of Florida, Henrie M. Eddy, Jean E. Haselton, Gwendolyn Lloyd, Hollis D. 
Westfall, Marian A. Youngs; Haverford College, Arthur J. Mekeel; Iowa State 
College, Albert L. Walker; State University of Iowa, Louis F. Hauer, Arnold H. 
Hilden, Ernst F. Jurgens, Delizia Rindone; John Carroll University, Walter G. 
O’Donnell; Johns Hopkins University, Robert T. K. Murray, Ruth W. Rogers; 
Lake Erie College, Harold L. Clapp; Lincoln University, Theodore Fletcher, Lorenzo 
J. Greene, Booker T. McGraw; Mississippi Woman’s College, Malcolm H. Filson; 
North Carolina State College, George Bauerlein, Wendell W. Cruze; Northwestern 
University, Adolph Langsner, James Loeb, Jr.. W. Wayne Wantland; Princeton 
University, Robert Blinn; Rutgers University, George R. Heyl; Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, J. W. Querry; Smith College, Paul Henle, Frances Howland; 
Southern Methodist University, Raymond H. Wilson, Jr.; Westminster College, 
Edward T. Miller, Jr.; State College of Washington, Arthur C. Jacquot; University 
of Wisconsin, Madeleine Doran; Yale University, Arthur Mizener; Not in University 
Connection, Harry J. Clausen (Ph.D., New York), New York, N. Y.; Harold W. 
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Miller (Ph.D., Duke), Washington, D. C.; Walter P. Rogers (Ph.D., Cornell), 
Clarksville, Ark.; Carleton F. Waite (Ph.D., Southern California), Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Ronald Welch (Ph.D., Yale), Hartford, Conn.; William L. Young (D. D., Carroll), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


—_ 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following two hundred and seventy-five nominations for Active 
membership and seventy-seven nominations for Junior membership are 
printed as provided under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to 
any nominee may be addressed to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee on 
Admissions' and will be considered by the Committee if received before 
January 25, 1936. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of Ella Lonn, Goucher, Chair- 
man; H. L. Crosby, Pennsylvania; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette; A. C. 
Lane, Tufts; A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins; Julian Park, Buffalo. 


Claire B. Alder (Mathematics), New York 

Mary Allen (English), Tulsa 

Russell B. Allen (Civil Engineering), Maryland 

Ernest M. Anderson (Education), Kansas State Teachers 

Claude E. Arnett (Sociology), Kansas State Teachers of Emporia 
Edward W. Bailey (Law), Texas 

Barney K. Baker (Educational Psychology), Nebraska State Teachers (Peru) 
Alexander Baltzly (History), New York 

Raymond H. Barnard (Speech), Wisconsin State Teachers (La Crosse) 
Louis Baron (Mathematics), New York 

Herbert Barry, Jr. (Psychology), Tufts 

Maurice Baum (Philosophy), Kent State 

Andre A. Beaumont, Jr. (History), New York 

James S. Beddie (History), Akron 

Harry R. Behrens (Music), Heidelberg 

Ernest Bennett (English), Kansas State Teachers 

Thomas G. Bergin (Romance Languages), New York State for Teachers 
Hugh R. Beveridge (Mathematics), Monmouth 

Herbert W. Bohlman (Economics), Drake 

David M. Bowen (Education), Kansas State Teachers 

Kent H. Bracewell (Physics, Mathematics), Hamline 

Ida M. Brackney (Home Economics), Nebraska State Teachers (Peru) 
Bernice Brady (Home Economics), Dakota Wesleyan 

Heinrich W. Brinkmann (Mathematics), Swarthmore 

Kate Browning (Commerce), Indiana State Teachers 

Forrest K. Bryan (Industrial Education), Kansas State Teachers 
Charles E. Burt (Biology), Southwestern (Kansas) 

Albert G. Carlson (Music), Nebraska State Teachers (Wayne) 

James W. Carmichael (English), Bowling Green State 

Maude Carmichael (Social Science), Arkansas State Teachers 
Katherine Carr (Biology), Morehead State Teachers 

Norman A. Chamberlain, Jr. (Latin), Charleston 

William Charvat (English), New York 

Charles F. Church, Jr. (Music), Bowling Green State 

Naomi Claypool (Art), Morehead State Teachers 


Waenations should in all cases be presented through the Washington office, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D 
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Harry F. Clements (Botany), Washington State 

Mary E. Cobb (Library), New York State for Teachers 

Mary E. Cochran (History), Kansas State Teachers 

Edward L. Cole (Education), Illinois State Normal 

Robert H. Coleman (Mathematics), Charleston 

E. Nicholas Comfort (Religion), Oklahoma 

W. Hoyt Cook (Classics), Charleston 

Hollis Cooley (Mathematics), New York 

Ernst H. Correll (Economics), American 

Robert G. Crosen (Chemistry), Lafayette 

Russell Danburg (Music), Dakota Wesleyan 

George O. S. Darby (Spanish), Maryland 

Marion Dargan (History), New Mexico 

Phyllis Davidson (Physical Education), Nebraska State Teachers (Peru) 
Lee E. Deets (Sociology), South Dakota 

Raymond Dickinson (Physics), Colorado School of Mines 
William A. S. Dollard (English), New Rochelle 

Lowell N. Douglas (Physical, Health Education), Baylor (Waco) 
Ramon Douse (Music), Dakota Wesleyan 

Robert B. Dow (English), New York 

Arthur R. Dunlap (English), Delaware 

Grace Durrin (English), Bowling Green State 

J. Gordon Eaker (English), Kansas State Teachers 

Marjorie Eastabrooks (Physical Education), Delaware 

Frank L. Eidmann (Mechanical Engineering), Columbia 
Claude Elliott (History, Government), Southwest Texas State Teachers 
Charles A. Evans (Biology), Henderson State Teachers 

Fay Farnum (Mathematics), New York 

Jennie B. Fleming (Latin), Dakota Wesleyan 

Carl F. Floe (Metallurgy), Washington State 

Ralph A. Fritz (Education), Kansas State Teachers 

Frederic W. Ganzert (History, Political Science), Utah 
Blanche A. Gard (Education), Nebraska State Teachers (Peru) 
Flora M. Gillentine (Psychology, Education), Henderson State Teachers 
Alvin Good (Sociology), Louisiana State Normal 

Maude I. Gorham (Psychology), Fort Hays Kansas State 
Charles L. Griffith (Music), Park 

Coleman R. Griffith (Psychology, Education), Illinois 

Marie Griffith (English), Wichita 

Vincent P. Guianella (Geology), Nevada 

Theresa C. Gunther (Elementary Education), Brooklyn 

Harry H. Hall (Biology), Kansas State Teachers 

Geraldine Hammond (English), Wichita 

Otto A. Hankammer (Industrial Education), Kansas State Teachers 
John M. Harmon (Physical Education), Boston University 
Frank H. Harrin (Education), Arkansas State Teachers 

Philip W. Harry (French), Franklin and Marshall 

Ada J. Harvey (French), Arkansas State Teachers 

Ivan L. Hebel (Mathematics), Colorado School of Mines 
Laura E. Heston (Home Economics), Bowling Green State 
Frank R. Hickerson (Education), Wichita 
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George D. Hilding (Mechanical Engineering), Colorado School of Mines 
George E. Hill (Education), Morningside 

L. Alfreda Hill (French), Rochester 

Ernest T. Hiller (Sociology), Illinois 

Anna Hiss (Physical Training), Texas 

Major E. Holmes (Ceramics), Alfred 

H. B. Hoshall (Mechanical Engineering), Maryland 

Nelson W. Hovey (Chemistry), Toledo 

Lille Howe (Romance Languages), Western 

Horatio Hughes (Chemistry, Physics), Charleston 

Jesse R. Hurley (English), Washington State 

Guy E. Ingersoll (Mining, Metallurgy), Washington State 
Minnie B. James (Commerce), Missouri State Teachers (Northwest) 
Earle DeW. Jennings (Chemistry), Charleston 

Mildred Jessup (English), Drake 

Frederick W. John (Mathematics), New York 

Walter E. von Kalinowski (German), St. Louis 

Wilbur G. Katz (Law), Chicago 

Henry S. King (German), Reed 

Emilie P. Kirk (Art), Nebraska State Teachers (Peru) 

Morris Kline (Mathematics), New York 

Clarence C. Kochenderfer (Commerce), Duquesne 

George A. Kopp (Speech), Wisconsin 

Josef L. Kunz (Law), Toledo 

Asael C. Lambert (Educational Administration), Brigham Young 
Paul H. Larwill (French, German), Kenyon 

Ellis F. Lawrence (Architecture), Oregon 

Otis H. Lee (Philosophy), Pomona 

John R. Lewis (Chemistry), Utah 

Everett E. Lund (Biology), American (Beirut) 

Gustaf A. Lundquist (Sociology), Hamline 

Katherine D. Lynch (Education), Buffalo 

Frank H. McCloskey (English), New York 

T. M. MacDonald (Pathology), Oklahoma 

Walter B. McFarland (Business Adminstration), New Mexico 
Stuart R. McGowan (History, Political Science), Kenyon 

Allen S. McMaster (Engineering Mathematics), Colorado 

Donald B. McMullen (Biology), Monmouth 

Walter S. McNutt (History, Geography), Henderson State Teachers 
Harriet D. MacPherson (Library), Columbia 

William M. Maiden (Mathematics), New York 

Frederick B. Mandeville (Radiology), Virginia Medical 

Lloyd R. Manning (Philosophy), St. John’s (New York) 
Josephine A. Marshall (Home Economics), Kansas State Teachers 
Alice T. Marston (Bacteriology), Boston University 

Clare S. Martin (Chemistry), Bowling Green State 

Miles J. Martin (Physics), Wisconsin 

James Massey (Accounting, Law, Commerce), Kansas State Teachers 
Robert W. Masters (English, Speech), Indian State Teachers 
William E. Matter (Education), Kansas State Teachers 

William H. Matthews (Physics), Kansas State Teachers 
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John R. Mayor (Mathematics), Illinois State Normal (Southern) 
Edgar Mendenhall (Education), Kansas State Teachers 

Leo J. Meyer (History), New York 

Hubert L. Minton (Geography), Arkansas State Teachers 
Clifford W. Moore (Social Science), Illinois State Normal 
Herbert R. Mundhenke (Economics), Drake 

Gardner Murphy (Psychology), Columbia 

Paul G. Murphy (Psychology), Kansas State Teachers 

Elise Nelsen (Physical Education), Boston University 

Bernhard Ostrolenk (Economics), City (New York) 

Maurice B. Palmer (Physical Science), Kent State 

Rhey B. Parsons (Education), Florida State for Women 

Richard F. Payne (Law), Drake 

Harold S. Perry (Botany, Genetics), Duke 

Richard Petrie (Economics, Business Adminstration), Monmouth 
David W. Pierce (History), Oklahoma State Teachers (Northwestern) 
Charles M. Purin (German), Wisconsin 

Robert Putnam (Mathematics), New York 

C. B. Pyle (Psychology, Philosophy), Kansas State Teachers 
Earl E. Ramsey (Education), Indiana State Teachers 

John F. Randolph (Mathematics), Cornell 

Jesse T. Reid (Education), New Mexico 

Louis J. Rettger (Physiology), Indiana State Teachers 

Lula D. Roach (Art), Illinois State Normal (Southern) 

C. A. Robertson (English), Florida 

Raymond Rogers (Physical Education), Hamline 

O. W. Rush (Government), Oklahoma State Teachers (Northwestern) 
Isabel B. Rust (Latin, English), Nebraska State Teachers (Wayne) 
Elizabeth G. Salmon (Philosophy), Fordham 

Ruth E. Sargent (English), Redlands 

Marie Schichtl (Art), Arkansas State Teachers 

Karl M. Scott (Economics), Henderson State Teachers 

Laurel R. Setty (Biology), Park 

Raymond S. Seward (Physics), Puget Sound 

Ottilie T. Seybolt (English), Oregon 


Joseph E. Shafer (Economics, Business Adminstration), Bowling Green State 


Carolyn Shaw (Physical Education, Hygiene), Bowling Green State 
Fae Shawhan (Zoology), Drake 

Arthur J. M. Smith (English), South Dakota 

C. S. Smith (Biology), Southwest Texas State Teachers 
Edward F. Smith (Electrical Engineering), Florida 

Ronald G. Smith (Mathematics), Kansas State Teachers 
Dominic J. Spagnoli (French), Fordham 

Winifred K. Stearns (Physical Education), Wells 

Warren E. Steller (Physical Education), Bowling Green State 
Clifford Stickney (English), Akron 

Claude W. Street (Education), Kansas State Teachers 

Mack B. Swearingen (History), Tulane 

Carolyn Tarbell (Physical Education), Ohio Wesleyan 
Milton W. Taylor (Agricultural Biochemistry), Rutgers 
Charles Tenney (English), Illinois State Normal (Southern) 
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Samuel M. Thompson (Philosophy), Monmouth 

Josephine E. Tilden (Botany), Minnesota 

B. O. Tillett (Sociology), Maryland 

Arthur Tilley (Mathematics), New York 

Sidney C. Tobey (Chemistry), Colorado State 

James E. Tobin (English), Fordham 

John C. Tranbarger (Industrial Arts), Indiana State Teachers 
Joseph A. Trent (Biological Sciences), Kansas State Teachers 

A. G. Vison (Agriculture, Geography), Oklahoma State Teachers (Northwestern) 
Ruth I. Walker (Botany), Wisconsin 

Edith O. Wallace (Classics), New York State for Teachers 

Lucille Washburn (Physical Education), Boston University 

Charles R. Wasser (Industrial Arts Education), Kansas State Teachers 
Arthur C. Weatherhead (Architecture), Southern California 

Edward S. West (Biochemistry), Oregon 

Andrew H. Whitesitt (Industrial Education), Kansas State Teachers 
Ella O. Wilkes (Geography), Morehead State Teachers 

John W. Wilson (Electrical Engineering), Florida 

Helen Wood (Commerce), Indiana State Teachers 

Floy Woodyard (Mathematics), Drake 

Lawrence G. Wooley (French), Brothers 

Dudley Wynn (English), New Mexico 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Samuel DeC. Atkins (Latin), Baylor (Waco) 
Richard P. Bailey (Mathematics), Lafayette 
Constance Barker (Elementary Education), Nebraska State Teachers (Wayne) 
Donald G. Bishop (Political Science), Ohio State 
H. Harlan Bloomer (Speech), Michigan 

Ruth Camp (Home Economics), Syracuse 

Charles Campbell (Geology), Washington State 
Elwood Disque (German), Bucknell (Wilkes-Barre) 
Jack Downie (Physics), Washington State 

Ruth E. Eckert (Education), Buffalo 

Bruce S. Farquhar (Chemistry), Cincinnati 

Paul Fendrick (Psychology), Washington State 
Joseph Foladare (English), Iowa State 

Merle Ford (Home Economics), Iowa 

Florrinell Francis (Library), Louisiana State 
Werner P. Friederich (German), North Carolina 
Jane L. Gardner (Fine Arts), Delaware 

Elmer W. Greve (Horticulture), Delaware 

Calvin S. Hall (Psychology), Oregon 

Elsie E. Halstrom (Home Economics), Syracuse 
Elsa Hertel (Fine Arts), Dakota Wesleyan 

Leo Hertel (Foreign Languages), Dakota Wesleyan 
Joseph B. Holloway (Music), Dakota Wesleyan 
Charles M. Hulten (Journalism), Oregon 

T. H. James (Chemistry), Colorado 
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Grace Jameson (English), Tarkio 
Richard M. Kain (English), Ohio Wesleyan 

Rexford Keller (Music), Ohio Wesleyan 

Fay Kirtland (Education), Drake 

Durfee Larson (Geography), Nebraska State Teachers (Kearney) 
Helen Larson (Education), Drake 

Margaret A. Linnan (Secretarial Science), Washington State 
Jesse W. Mason (Chemical Engineering), Florida 

Harry V. Matthew (Education), Henderson State Teachers 
Doyle F. Osborne (History), Ohio State 

Herbert A. Potratz (Chemistry), Colorado 

Earl H. Pritchard (History), Washington State 

William R. Ridington (Classics), Pennsylvania 

Lewis H. Rogers (Physical Chemistry), Florida 

Sidney Roth (Mathematics), New York 

Edward M. Schoenborn, Jr. (Chemistry), Delaware 

Leland Schubert (Speech), Ohio Wesleyan 

George B. Smith (Education), Buffalo 

William T. Starr (Romance Languages), Oregon 

S. Town Stephenson (Physics), Washington State 

Robert A. Thompson (Mechanical Engineering), Florida 
Edward Ullman (Geography), Washington State 
Walter W. Wilcox (Economics), Iowa State 
Lawrence Willson (English), Delaware 

Charles N. Winslow (Psychology), Brooklyn 
Howard E. Yarnall (German), Pennsylvania State 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS 
FOR ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Elliott T. Adams (Biological Chemistry), Tufts 
Charles N. Barber (Physics), Norwich 

Jay W. Blum (Economics), Kenyon 

Thomas C. Cochran (History), New York 
Garfield V. Cox (Finance), Chicago 

Beatrice Edison (Mathematics), New York 
Oscar J. Falnes (History), New York 

Wallace K. Ferguson (History), New York 
Joseph Fuller (Mathematics), Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 

Willard Gardner (Physics), Utah State Agricultural 

Harry Geltz (Physical Education), Mount Union 

Mathilde Lange (Zoology), Wheaton 

Herbert R. Laslett (Educational Psychology), Oregon State Agricultural 
Harold W. Schaughency (Public Speaking), New York 

Morteza Sprague (English), Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 

Albert L. Turner (History), Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 

Howard E. Wahlert (Mathematics), New York 

John T. Williamson (Chemistry), Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Edwin E. Witte (Economics), Wisconsin 

Robert D. Wright (Physical Education), Mount Union 
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NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS 
FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Jeremy F. Bagster-Collins (English), Lafayette 
Ivyl C. Barker (Journalism), Wichita 

John R. Cooper (Geology), Mount Union 
Kendall B. Corbin (Anatomy), Stanford 
Winton E. Gambrell (Bacteriology, Parasitology), Emory 
Richard C. Hildner (Mathematics), Mount Union 
Donald S. Piston (Physics), Stanford 

Carl D. Soule (English Bible), Mount Union 

Carl L. Stooksberry (Latin), Mount Union 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS 
FOR ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Arthur W. Barton (Botany), Fort Hays Kansas State 
Roy O. Billett (Education), Boston University 
Lee W. Blitch (Chemistry), Emory 

Joseph Cedeyco (Foreign Languages), Emory 
Everett S. Brown (Political Science), Michigan 
Maria G. Corriols (Spanish), Duquesne 

Wesley F. Craven (History), New York 

W. Redwood Curtis (History), New York 

Fred Donaghy (Physiology, Hygiene), Indiana State Teachers 
Leslie C. Dunn (Zoology), Columbia 

Oskar E. Edison (Electrical Engineering), Nebraska 

Ralph R. Fahrney (History), Iowa State Teachers 

Edward C. Fuller (Chemistry), Bard 

Helen Ganey (Geography), De Paul 

Henry E. Garrett (Psychology), Columbia 

J. Stanley Gray (Psychology), Pittsburgh 

Thelma E. Hawkins (Biology), Lincoln (Missouri) 

Harriet Hayward (Education), Bowling Green State 

Clara L. Hoffman (Commerce), Missouri State Teachers (Southeast) 
Robert E. Holzer (Physics), New Mexico 

Newman L. Hoopingarner (Psychology), New York 

Robert R. Horner (Economics), Michigan 

N. Paul Hudson (Bacteriology), Ohio State 

Edwin E. Jacobs (Sociology), Ashland 

Clifford L. James (Economics), Ohio State 

J. Frank Jarrell (Mathematics, Physics), Emory 

John P. Johansen (Sociology), South Dakota State Agricultural 
George T. Kalif (Psychology), Tulane 

Peter K. Knoefel (Pharmacology), Louisville 

Arthur W. Kornhauser (Psychology), Chicago 

Lillian Kuester (Hygiene, Physical Education), Mount Holyoke 
Thomas Miles (Mathematics), Lincoln (Missouri) 
John Musser (History), New York 

Charles Neely (English), Illinois State Normal (Southern) 
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Margaret Ring (Latin), De Paul 

Richard Sanders (English), Emory 

Dorothy W. Seago (Psychology), Tulane 

Edwin Sheen (English), Lincoln (Missouri) 

George W. Starcher (Mathematics), Ohio 

Louis H. Strunk (Education), Missouri State Teachers (Southeast) 
Albert N. Stunz (English), Iowa 

George D. Wilner (Speech), Wichita 

Herbert A. Yenne (Speech, Drama), Nebraska 

Albert L. Young (Psychology), Delta State Teachers 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS 
FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Charles E. Brown (Biology, Psychology), Emory 
Charles Bunn (Law), Wisconsin 

Charlotte M. Burnham (Sociology), Yale 

Walter H. Delaplane (Economics), Duke 

Jacob F. Foster (Speech, Dramatics), Lafayette 
Clarence J. Gray (Spanish), Columbia 

Luella Hall (History, Economics, German), Stanford 
William P. Halstead (Speech), Michigan 

Joseph B. Harrington (History), Emory 

Thomas A. Lemon (Economics), Lincoln (Missouri) 
Raymond C. Perry (Education), San Diego State 
Wilson M. Powell (Physics), Connecticut 

Paul Royalty (English), Illinois State Normal 

Mary J. Satorius (Home Economics), Minnesota 
Walter R. Talbot (Mathematics), Lincoln (Missouri) 
Clifford F. Weigle (Journalism), Stanford 

Anthony C. Westerhof (Psychology, Sociology), Mercer 
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Discontinuance of Student Aid, Swarth- 
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more College, 2 190; Plans for Perma- 
nent—Aid, 5 428 

Fellowships, C. R. B. Educational 
Foundation, 7 543; Social Science Re- 
search Council, 6 465; 7 542 

Fenn College, Statement of Policy of 
Faculty Tenure, 4 349 

Florida, University of—, 
Committees, 3 280 

France, Censorship of Teachers in—, 
2179 

Freedom, —of Speech, Committee, 
5 387; —of Speech, Resolution, Asso- 
ciation of University Teachers, 6 468; 
—of University, E. A. Gilmore, 4 328 

Future of Liberalism, John Dewey, 5 
415 
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General Education Board, Annual Re- 
port, 5 420 

General Secretaryship, 6 470; 7 540 

German, Assistance for Displaced— 
Scholars, 7 544; —Universities in Au- 
tumn of 1934, G. A. Works, 6 498; (see 
also Academic Assistance Council, 5 383; 
and On Swearing Oaths, 5 417) 

Gilmore, E. A., Freedom of Uni- 
versity, 4 328 

Gould, K. M., Legislating Loyalty, 
6 499 

Graduate Study in Universities and 
Colleges in United States, W. C. John 
(BR), 8 608 

Grants-in-Aid, Social Science Research 
Council, 6 465 
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Harvard Teachers Record, 4 344; 8 
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Harvard University, New Ph.D. De- 
gree, 6 503 
Hawkes, H. E., Real and Imaginary 
Dangers in Testing Movement, 3 277 
Heller, Otto, Association of American 
Universities, a Misnomer, 8 610 
High School, Chapter Discussion of— 
Curricula, University of Cincinnati, 2 
- Study of American—Education, 5 
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Hutchins, R. M.,What Is a University? 
6 497 
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Ickes, H. L., Need for Academic Free- 
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Dinner Meeting, 6 504 

Income, Federal—Tax Returns in 
1935, 2 174 

_—- for Advanced Study, Faculty, 
5 430 

Institute of International Education, 5 
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Inter-Institutional Agreements in 
Higher Education, D. S. Sanford, Jr. 
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Union of Universities, H. J. Laski, 4 331 
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Prediction of Success in College, David 
Segel, 5 422 
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Thinks of Professional Training in Edu- 
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APPOINTMENT SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Appointment Service Announcements 


The Appointment Service is open only to members but formal! registration is necessary. 
Those interested in keyed vacancies may have duplicates of their registration blanks 
transmitted to appointing officers on request. 

Members registered with the Appointment Service may have brief announcements 
inserted in the Teachers Available Section at a charge of $1.00 per line for the first 
insertion and 50 per cent of that amount for repetitions. Copy should reach the 
Washington Office not later than the end of the month preceding publication. 


Vacancies Reported 


Accounting and Secretarial Work: Instructor, woman, north central 
Catholic college. M.S., some teaching experience, Catholic. V 987 


Art: Head of department, southern university. Well qualified as prac- 
tical artist, scholar, and teacher. Preference for man, 35-40 years of age. 
Salary and rank in proportion to training and experience. V 921 


Electrical Engineering: Instructor, north central state college. To teach 
direct and alternating currents, measurements and electronics. Ap- 
pointment, second semester, January 1, 1936; permanent appointment 
if satisfactory. Salary, approximately $2000. V 990 


English: Instructor, man, southern college. To teach freshman and 
sophomore English, one section each of business English and journalism. 
Ph.D., about 30 years old. Appointment beginning September, 1936. 
Salary, approximately $1650. V 982 


History and Social Sciences: Instructor, man, north central Catholic col- 
lege. To teach more courses in political science and economics than in 
history. Ph.D., teaching experience, Catholic. V 988 


Physical Education: Instructor, woman, north central Catholic college. 
Registered Nurse preferred; Catholic. V 988 
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Psychology: Instructor, man, Middle Atlantic urban university. To teach 
general and applied psychology, and personnel. Ph.D., under 30 years of 
age. Appointment for summer and 1936-37. Salary $2000. V 985 


Teachers Available 


Biology: Woman, Ph.D. Cornell. Fifteen years’ teaching and research. 
A 1196 


English: Man, 29, M.A. Four years’ instructional, administrative expe- 
rience. Interview at Cincinnati M.L.A. meeting. Available February. 
A 1197 


English and Comparative Literature in Middle Ages and Renaissance: 
A.B. 1915, Ph.D. 1921. Fourteen years’ experience with undergradu- 
ates and graduates in the literature of three languages. A 1198 


History: Man, single, 37, Ph.D. Wisconsin. Several years’ experience. 
Now in southern university; desires change. Available January or 
September. A 1199 


History, Sociology: Man, 43, Ph.D. Minnesota. Ten years’ college expe- 
rience. A 1200 


Mathematics: Woman, Ph.D. Thirteen years’ college and university ex- 
perience. Available summer and 1936. A 1201 


Physiology: Ph.D., professor, excellent record; desires change. A 1202 


Political Science: Man, Ph.D. Illinois. Fourteen years’ teaching experi- 
ence. Travel. Available September, 1936. A 1203 


Statistics and Economics: Teaching experience; trained in research; 
linguist. A 1204 


Zoology or Biology: Man, Ph.D. Illinois, 13 years’ college and university 
teaching and research, nowemployed. Publications. Desires professor- 
ship in liberal arts college or equivalent position in university. 

A 1205 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ERE’‘S TO 
THE HIGHWAY OF 1936! 


Let’s hope that the highway of 1936 
is broad and straight and level 
and smooth for you. 


And that accident, sickness and quarantine 
will have no place for you 
on the highway of 1936. 


Albeit—let’s hope 

that optimism will not blind you 
to the need of protection 

on the highway of 1936. 


T.P.U. supplies one form of protection— 
financial—in case of accident 
sickness or quarantine. 


And T.P.U. is strong— 
deep-rooted in reality. 
No one man’s whims and fancies guide it. 


Some Reasons for T.P.U.’s Standing Alone 


A membership of over 20,000. —Progressive, non-profit 
seeking motives. —Painstaking investment: These are 
some of the reasons why T.P.U. Certificates ($6 to $30) 
offer the most generous all-year protection available today. 


A request from you will bring all the facts. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


T.P.U. Building Lancaster, Penna. 
(When writing to advertisers, please mention the Bulletin) 


— 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


E HAVE saved about a million dollars for the college 
teachers who bought life insurance from us during the 
last fifteen years—comparing what our policies cost them 
with what insurance at usual commercial rates would have 
cost. Are you one of the teachers who has participated in 
this saving? Or are you one of the teachers who has ignored 
the possibilities because you found it easier to let someone 
who called and talked “sell” you insurance than to buy for 
yourself by writing us a note? The answer to this question, 
whatever it is, may be worth a little reflection. The de- 
cision will have practical consequences for both you and your 
dependents. 


When you next find yourself considering a life insurance 
problem, why not write to us for information or counsel, or 
for both? Our officers conduct a free, confidential advisory 
service, and no expectation of commissions on “business 
written” can bias their judgments; for we pay no commis- 
sions. They have analyzed and advised upon the problems 
of hundreds of college teachers. 


You must take the trouble to write us. But that is all 


you have to do. 


(When writing to advertisers, please mention the Bulletin) 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Now Available 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
and 
COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 


By EDWARD SAFFORD JONES 
Director of Personnel Research, The University of Buffalo 


Two pertinent investigations regarding this important development in our 
colleges today, made under a subvention from the General Education Board 
for the Association of American Colleges. COMPREHENSIVE EXAMI- 
NATIONS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES is a basic study, scientifically 
treated, setting forth what college teachers and administrators, under- 
graduates and graduates think, and what actual practice shows about the 
comprehensive examinations and related problems. 434 pp. $2.50. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES is 
a monograph of comprehensive examination questions in History, Econom- 
ics, Government, Sociology, and Psychology, with analytical comment by 
Dr. _ and experienced colleagues in these fields. 128 pp. $1.25 (paper 
cover). 


No one interested in better college teaching can afford to be without these 
two important volumes. Both books will be sent in response to a combi- 
nation order for $3.50. Address 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


REPRINTS 


A.A. U.P. COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Required Courses in Education, Report of Committee Q, K. P. WILLIAMs, 
Indiana University, Chairman. March, 1933. 


College and University Teaching, Progress Report of Committee U, 
W. B. Muwro, California Institute of Technology, Chairman. De- 
cember, 1932. 


Some Reactions to Report on College and University Teaching, W. B. 
Munro, California Institute of Technology, Chairman. March, 
1934. 


Remaining copies available at 10c each 
(payable in advance) from 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 
744 Jackson Place, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


(When writing to advertisers, please mention the Bulletin) 
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Additional Copies Available 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
TEACHING 


From a dean who has read the report— 


“TI hope that the report will be widely read. 
It is stimulating and certainly presents some 
sound views on teaching. 


“I like particularly the last two sentences, 
‘The way to get good teaching is to employ 
good teachers. Hence, the primary problem 
is not one of methods, but of men.’ 


“I fear that many teachers have been led 
astray in’ recent years by educationalists 
who lay so much stress on methods and so 
little on real teaching ability.” 


College and university libraries should have copies of this re- 
port on their shelves for teachers and students to consult. 
Copies at 50c each from— 


American Association of University Professors 
744 Jackson Place, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


(When writing to advertisers, please mention the Bulletin) 
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